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Arise! Awake ! and stop not till the goal is reached. 

— Sivumi Vioeltananda 
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OF THE FOUR YOGAS 



Our Symbol 

A m as may intnl'-i .tal, or devotional, or mystic, or active : the varionn religlong rcprc'ont one or the other oty* 
the-t* typ-s. Vf-t K is e to combine all the four In one man, nnd this la what future humanity ia going to 

That, was his (Sri' Itamakrisaini's) idea , — Sioand Vieehandntta (in 

Would to Cod t hut all men were so harmoniously blended 6hattn their minds hit these varlouf element* of»philoBo- 
yhv, of mysticism, ,.f emotion and work were present ; and yet thin is the ideal, my ideal, bf » wan. Every one; who 
lias only one or two of thus,: I call "onc-sidcd"; ami that is why this world is almost full of these One-sided men, 
with only on,; road in which i hey can move, iind anything *lso is dangerous and horrible, to Client* The attempt to holp 
mankind to become wonderfully balanced in these four directions, is m\j ideal of religion .— StDatui Vicehananda ( la 
“The Ideal of a Universal lie! igioil 



lake ruffled by the wind ; the sun 
rising as it were, from its waters ; a full- 
blown lotus rearing its head above two 
floating leaves; a swan sailing gracefully 
on the troubled waters ; and a serpent with 
outstretched tongue, upraised hood and a 
mantra in the central part of its body: it is a 
symbol devised by the late Swami Viveka- 
nauda of a soul equipped with the four Yogas* 
In the light of the morning sun, on the 

% # • O 1 

ripples, rides the swan, playing among the 
loiuscsand listening to the hissing of the hooded 

* * tf 

serpent. The lake stands for the mind ; the 
ripples for its Vrittis or modifications ; the sun 
for Juana- Yoga or the knowledge supreme; 
the swan for Jiva or the individual soul; its 
swimming for Karma- ) ’oga or work without 
attachment; the lotus for Bhakti- Yoga or 
loving devotion to God ; and the serpent, ati 
apt emblem of the K nndalini symbolises 
Raja- Yoga ; in its encircling aspect the snalle* 
stands for infinity, the all-containing Spiritual 
force to which it is the object of all the Yogas 



to awaken the Jiva ; the central® Mantra 

meaning “May the Self inspire and guide us" 

is an autosuggestion which helps to arouse the 
sleeper, the keynote vibrating to whjch the JivA 
finds himself one with the music of the whole . 
the entire idea representing a soul who is 
illumined with the blessed light of Self knowl- 
edge; who possessing non-attachment and 
self-lcsaness is intensely active, engaging in the 
most strenuous tasks of life with a noised 
understanding and a sweet disposition un- 
changeable either by success or by failure ; wha 
God-intoxicated, drink's deep of the nectar of 
the love of God which makes the iynpassiortfltf 
devotee think lightly even o Unnkti (freedom), 
and who knowing the supreme secret of Rafa* 
Yoga lias brought his senses completely under 
control, mastered the whole of his mind, can at 
will withdraw himself into themmost sanctuary 
of being and is waited upon, as his shadow hy 
the Peace which passeth all undcrstand»7g 
“a freeman of the *w l i«Tfc estate/ 1 one who has 
gained his full stature and .htfnce h truly u 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA'S TEACHINGS 

all faiths lead to cod 



As one and the same substance water is 
called by different names by different people — 
one calling it ‘water,’ another ‘vari,’ a third 
‘aqua/ and another ‘pani’; so the one 
Sachchidananda, the Being-Intelligence-Bliss, 
is invoiced by some as God, by some as 
Allah, by some as I lari, and by others as 
Brahman. 



Two persons were hotly disputing as to 

the colour of a chameleon. One said, ‘The. 

, . / 

chameleon on that palm-tree is of a beautiful 
red colour/ The other contradicted him by 
saying, ‘You are mistaken, the chameleon is not 
red, but blue.’ Being unable, to settle the 
matter by arguments, both went to the person 
who always lived under that tree and had 
watched the chameleon in all its phases of 
colour. One of them said, ‘Sir, is not the 
chameleon oil that tree of a red colour ?’ The 
person replied, ‘Yes, Sir.’ The, other dis- 
putant said, ‘What do you say ? Mow is it ? 
It is not red, it is blue.’ The person again 
humbly replied, ‘Yes, Sir/ He knew that the 
"chameleon constantly changed its colour ; thus 
it was thathesaid ‘Yes/ toboth these conflicting 
questions, The Sachchidananda likewise has 
various forms. The devotee who has seen Him 
in' one aspect only, knows that aspect alone. 
But he who has seen Him in manifold aspects. 

can alone say, ‘All these forms are of one God 
• * ) 

for God is multiform.’ 



Many are the names of God and infinite 
the forms through which He may be approach- 
ed. In whatsoever names and forms you 
worship Him, through them He will be realized. 

FOUR blind men went to see an elephant, 



The one who touched the leg of the animal 
said, ‘The elephant is like a pillar.’ The 
second who touched the trunk said, ‘The 
elephant is like a thick club.’ The third 
touched the belly, and thought the ele- 
phant to be like a big jar. The fourth who 
felt the cars, concluded that the elephant was 

like a winnowing basket. They then began 

% 

to dispute ''arpongst themselves as to the 
figure of the elephant A passer-by seeing 
them quarrel, said, ‘ What is it that you are 

disputing about ?’ They told him everything, 

* 

and asked him to arbitrate.-- He said, ‘None 
of you knows the real elephant. The ele- 
phant is neither like a pillar, nor like a big 
jar, neither like a winnowing basket, nor like a 
thick club ; but its legs are like pillars, its 
belly like a big jar, its cars like a winnowing 
basket and its trunk like a thick club. 
The elephant is the combination of all those/ 
In the same manner do men quarrel among 
themselves, each having seen a different aspect 
of the Deity. 

As the same sugar is made into various 
figures of birds and beasts, so the one sweet 

. t 

Mother Divine is worshipped in various climes 
and ages under various names and forms. 
Different creeds are but different paths to 
reach the same Divine Mother. 

As of one gold various ornaments are 

made, having different forms and names, 

so one God is worshipped in. different countries 

and ages, and lias different forms and names, 

Though He may b e worshipped Variously 

some loving to call Him Father, others Mother 

&c., yet it is one God that is being worshipped 
in all these various relations and modes. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 



Vi/ 

V 5 To our readers greetings and all good 

• » n O 

wishes l«>r a happy new year. 

To those who with us share the belief that 
the uplifting of the masses, the arrest of social 
dec av, and the progress of the country can be 
effected by the spiritual power of our Blessed 
Religion, tlie retrospect is extremely dis- 
app' >iiiting. No systematic effort has yet been 
made to spread the principles of the Religion 
Eternal to the millions of our uneducated 
brothers and sisters. No pure form of wor- 
ship has as yet been given to them, though 
our sacred Shastras contain the highest and 
be it of such in the world. They are made 
to starve in the midst of plenty. 



On the other hand, the Hindu" community 



Continues in its criminal carelessness of slow 
yet sure suicide, by permitting itself to be 
emasculated by any faith that cares to- prose- 
lytise its helpless children. It will neither 
protect them from perver ion, nor receive the 
perverted back into its fold. It has in its 
possesion the greatest treasures of spirituality 
— an inexhaustible store, with which it can 
enrich the whole world, yet it shuts them off 



from its own children, and so makes it possible 
lor them to be allured away by mere tinsels ! 
Where are the men amongst us who feel the 
iron)- of the situation, who arc conscience- 
stricken at this agelong iniquity of indifference 
towards the so-called lower classes-— the back- 
bone of the nation, who would with their 
hearts’ blood wipe out this blot from the brow 
of the Sanatana Dharma? 



The recent lively discussions on the marriage 
question in the English press, though pos- 
sessing no practical interest for Indian society, 



have found their way to the columns cf Indian 
papers. The pros and cons have been repro- 
duced and we read what the Western partisan 
of the Man has to say on his martyrdom of 
the married state, and the~tyranny of the 
Woman, and vice versa , as well as the solution 
of the question by one of the great living 
novelists of England, Mr. George Meredith. 
It may not be uninteresting to our Western 
readers to know what theTndians think of it. 
Here is a pronouncement which we think 
fairly represents the average Indian opinion : 
“Mr. Meredith pronounces himself in favour 
of temporary marriages. The idea is really 
so repugnant to our Indian mind that we 

cannot but dismiss it after quoting how an 

% 

English weekly characterises such leasehold 
marriages, and characterises them in num- 
bers 

‘ This leasehold plan would bring about, 
Some awkward points as a time increased , 
Eor instance, when their lease ran out, 

IIow many wives would get re-leased ? 



j \ s a subject of ‘the silly season*, airing the 
complaints of the sexes against each other, 
their grumbles, and their wishes, the discus- 
sion is fit and faultless. But when it calls for 
a drastic remedy, such as, for instance, the 
one proposed by Mr. Meredith it bids fail*- 
( and it deserves ) to survive the season which 
brought it forth. The case is, “The Institu* 
tion vs. Individual happiness.” Mr. Meredith 
finds against the Institution. According to 
him, the end in view, vis . , happiness, should 
be secured by modifying the Institution* 
rather than by improving the Individual. 



Admitting that temporary marriages will 
conduce to individual happiness, let us enquire 
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*t the cost of the remedy. It will make ‘the 
Home’ impossible, unless we can believe that 

a system of State Nurseries (at which Mr. 
Meredith hints ) will efficiently substitute 
it by instilling into the young the spiritual 
and self-clenying forces for .which ‘the Home’ 
stands. Is a healthy and progressive society 
possible without, the sacred Home influences? 
We fail to see how. 

There is one feature in Mr. Meredith’s 
suggestion which strikes us as very curious in 
ail. observer of human nature of his ability. 
He wants neither men nor women to exert 
themselves and make abiding happiness in 
wedlock possible by the possession of higher 
and nobler ideals of life; by self-culture and 
self-control, but instead teaches them love of 
ease by suggesting a modification of the 
institution to suit their convenience. Does 
he think there is no room for self-improve- 
ment in this respect in either man or woman? 
If hot, why did he not put before society -an 
ideal or ideals requiring industry and sacrifice 
to reach up and gain the desired result ? 

4 

• 

Social life is a school of training for men 
and Women. Its institutions are means of 
.raising human nature to certain standards of 
excellence. The societies, which approximate 
and elevate their standards oftener than 
•others, possess the greatest amount of life and 
health. Those which do not, but stagnate, or 
pull down the standards to suit their ease and 
inclination, show signs of sure degeneration 
and .decay. The institutions of a society - 
mast always call for strenuous effort and 
conquest of lower nature, -and should there- 
fore be elevated wheuever possible and never 
lowered. Do we lower our educational stand- 
ards to accommodate the idleness or back- 
wardness of our boys and girls ? Why should 
then the more vital social standards be 
lowered to pander to the love of ease and 
pleasure of our grown up boys and girls ? We 
should not forget Kant’s words thatan ideal is 
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“a citizenship, which is In heaven, “ which the 
more we grow up to we find beyond our reach, 
always inspiring and beckoning us to come 
higher. 

There is promise in the speech with which 
Yuvaraja Fatesinha Rao Gaekwad opened the 
Jain Conference at Baroda. We have been 
genuinely glad to read it and publish extracts 
from it elsewhere. 

In a recent publication we read, “Japan, a 
heathen country, had been setting an example 
to Russia in Christian virtues. The virtues 

to which he (an. English Canon) referred were 

♦ • 

patience, humility, truthfulness and humanity.” 

Why should these virtues, or any other, be 
Christian ? 

This characterization reminds us of the 
remark of an old lady on a quiet and studious 
young man : “ He is a nice disposition, like a 
girt ” ! — and of the habit of a friend, who used 
once to eat fish and meat, but is now a vegeta- 
rian, of expressing his appreciation ofa partic- 
ularly well prepared dish of vegetables, by 
comparing it with a dish of fish or meat ! 

Please Note 

We seek the aid of our readers to find ns 
a qualified medical man who will give his 
services gratis to the Mayavati Charitable 
Dispensary, so that we may be emibled to 
make provisions for some indoor patients Ollt 
of the saving of the salary noiv paid to the 
doctor in charge. A hospital is a .crying.ne- 
cessity here and'a beginning with even half-a- 
dozen beds will be good. We cannot start it 
unless we can get a doctor who will ask no 
pay. The Advaita Ashrama will gladly 
furnish his board and lodging, andwe may say 
that this offer will exactly suit one desirous ~of 
living a retired and .spiritual; life. To alle- 
viate the great distress which comes under our 
eyes we make this special appeal to our read- 
ers, for we feel we cannot attempt this good 
work without their assistance. 
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CCORD1NG to the Advaita philosophy, 
there is only one tiling real in the 
universe, which it calls Brahman ; every- 
thing else is unreal, manifested and manu- 
factured out of Brahman by the power of 
Maya. To reach back to that Brahman is onr 
goal. We arc, each one of us, that Brahman, 
that Reality, plus this Maya. If we can get 
rid of this Maya, or ignorance, then we 
become what we really arc. According to 
this philosophy, each man consists of three 
parts — the body, the internal organ or the 
mind, and behind that, ivhat is called the 
Atman, the Self. The body is the external 
coating and the mind is the internal coating 
of the Atman * who is the real perceiyer, is 
the real enjoyer, the being in the body, who is 
working the body by means of the internal 
organ or the mind. 

4 

The Atman is the only existence in the 
human body which is immaterial. Because it 
is immaterial, it cannot be a compound, and 
because it isjiot a compound, it does not obey 
the Jaw of cause and effect, and so it is im- 
mortal. ' That which is immortal must have 
no beginning, because everything with a 
beginning must have an end. It also follows 
that it must be formless ; there cannot be any 
form without matter. Everything that has 
form must have a beginning and an end. We 

O 

have none of us* seen a form which had not a 
beginning and will not have an end. A form 



* This refers to Brahman, ns no mil distinction is admit- 
ted between Jiva and Brahman in Advaitn Vedanta. Any 
action being impossible in the Infinite, the ascription of 
action, viz., though! . perception, enjoyment kc., to Brahman, 
is only by, way ot' superposition, since tin* Brahman. light of 
consciousness alone,, though never participating in any 
action, makes alt action, possible. — Kit. 



comes out of a combination of force and 
matter. This chair has a peculiar form, that 
is to say, a certain quantity of matter is acted 
upon by a certain amount of force, and made 
to assume a particular shape. The shape is 
the result of a combination of matter and force. 
The combination cannot be eternal ; there 
must come to every combination a time when 
it will dissolve. So all forms have a beginning 
and an end. We know our body will perish ; 
it had a beginning and it will have an end. 
But the Self having no form, cannot be bound 
by the law of-beginning and end. It is exist- 
ing from infinite time ; just as time is eternal, 
so is the Self of man eternal. Secondly, it 
must be all-pervading. It is only form that is 
conditioned and limited by space ; that which 
is formless cannot be confined in space. So, 
according to Advaita Vedanta, tile Self, the 
Atman, in you,, in me, in every one, is omni- 
present. You are as much in the sun now 
as in this earth, as much in England as in 
America. But the Self acts through the mind 
and the body, and where they are, its action i’sl 
visible. 

Each work we do, each thought we think, 
produces ran impression, called in Sanskrit 
Sawskara, upon the. mind, and the sum-total 
of these impressions becomes the tremendous 
force which is called 'character*. The charac- 
ter of a man is what he has created for him- 
self ; it is tlie result of the mental and physical 
actions that he lias done in his life. The 
sum-total of the Samskaras.is the force which 

r 

gives a man the next direction after death. A 

— * 

man dies ; the body falls down and goes back 
to the elements, but the Samskaras remain* 
adhering to the mind which, being made Of 
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fine material, docs not dissolve, because the 

finer the material, the more persistent it is. 
But the mint! dissolves in the ion" run, and 
that is what we are struggling for. In this 
connection, the best illustration that comes to 
my mind is that of the whirlwind. Different 
currents of air coming from different directions 
meet and at the meeting point become united, 
and go on rotating ; as they rotate, they form 
a body of dust, bits of paper.&c. Frequently 
they drop the dust, the bits, at one place, only 
to go on to another, and go on rotating, rais- 
ing and forming bodies ont of the materials 
which are before them. Even so the forces, 
called Prana in Sanskrit, come together and 
form the body and the mir.d out of matter, 
and move on until the body falls down, when 
they raise other materials, to make another 
body, and when this falls, another lists, and 
thus the process goes on. Force cannot 
travel without matter. So when the body 
falls down, the mind stuff remains, Prana in 
the form of Samskaras acting on it, and then 
it goes on to another point, raises up another 
whir! from fresh materials, and begins' 'another 
motion, and so it travels from place to place 
until the force is all spent, and then it falls 
down, ended. So when the mind will end, be 
broken to pieces entirely, without leaving any 
Samskara, we shall be entirely free, and until 
that, we are in bondage ; until then the Atman 
is covered by the whirl of the mind, and imag- 
ines it is being taken from place to place. 
When the whirl falls down, the Atman finds 
that it is all-pervading, it can go where it likes, 
is entirely free, and is able to manufacture 
any number of minds or bodies it likes, but 
until then it can go only with the whirl. This 
freedom is the goal towards which we arc 

all moving. 

Suppose there is a ball in this room, and 
we each have a mallet in our hands, and begin 
to strike the ball, giving it hundreds of blows, 
driving it from point to point, until at last it 
flies out of the room. With what force 




at’d in what direction will it go out? These 
will be determined by the forces that have 

been acting upon it all through the room. All 

the different blows that have been given will 
have their effects. Each one of our actions, 
mental and physical,, is such a blow. The 
human mind is a ball which is being hit. We 
are being hit about this room of the world all 
the time, and our passage out of it is deter- 
mined by the force of all these blows. In 
each case, the speed and direction of the ball 
is determined -by the hits it has received ; so 
ail our actions in this world will determine 
our future birth. Our present birth, therefore, 
is the result of our past. All our lives, past, 
present and future, form, as it were, an infinite 
chain, each link of which is one life, with two 
ends, birth and death. Like the caterpillar that 
takes the thread from his own mouth, and 
builds his cocoon, and at last finds himself 
caught inside the cocoon, we have bound our- 
selves by our own actions, we have thrown the 
net-work of our actions around ourselves. We 
have set the law of causation in mol ion, and 
we find it hard to get ourselves out of it. We 
have set the wheel in motion and we are 
being crushed under it, So this philosophy 
teaches ns that we are uniformly being bound 

by our own actions, good or bad, 



The Attnau never conns or goes, (s never 

9 

born or dies. It is Mature moving 'before the 
Atman, and the reflection of this motion is on 
the Atman, and the A*lman ignorantly thinks 
it is moving, and not Nature. When- the 
Atman thinks that, it is in bondage, but when 

it comes to find it never moves, that it is omni- 
present, then freedom comes. The Atinan in 
bondage is called Jiva. Thus you sec that 
when it is said that the Atman comes and 
goes, it is said only for facility of understand- 
ing, just as for convenience in studying Astron- 
omy, yon are asked to suppose that the sun 
moves round the earth, though such is not the* 
case. So the Jiva, the soul, comes to higher 
or lower states. This is the celebrated law of 
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reincarnation, and this law binds fill creation. 

People in thin c mni ')• think it ton horrible 
that man should come out of the animals. 

Why? What will lx* the end of these millions 

of animals ? Are thev nothing? If we have a 

smil. so have thev, and if thev have none, 

neither have we. It is absurd to say that 

man alone has a soul, and the animals none, 

I have seen men worse than animals. 



The human soul has sojourned in lower and 
higher forms, migrating from one form to 

4. ^ * K > i J 

another, according to the Samskaras or im- 
pressions, blit it is only in the highest form as 
man that it attains to freedom. The man 
form is higher than even the angel form, and 
of all forms, it is the highest; man is the high- 
est being in creation, because he attains to 
freedom. 

All this universe was in Brahman, and it was, 
as it were, projected out of Him, and lias been 
moving on to go back to the source from 
which it was projected, like the electricity 
which comes out of the dynamo, completes 
the circuit, and returns to it. The same is the 
case with the soul. Projected from Brahman, 

it passed through all sorts of vegetable and 
animal forms, and at last it is in man, and 
man is the nearest approach to Brahman. To 
go back to Brahman from which we have 
been projected is the great struggle of life. 
Whether people know it or not docs not 
matter. In the universe, whatever we see of 
motion, of struggles in minerals or plants or 
animals, is an effort to come back to the centre 
and be at rest. There was an equilibrium, 
and that has been destroyed, and all parts, 
and atoms and molecules are struggling to 
find their lost equilibrium again. In this strug- 
gle they are combining and re-forming, giving 
rise to all the wonderful panorama of Nature. 
All struggles and competitions, in animal life, 
plant life, and everywhere else, all social 
struggles and wars are but expressions of 
that eternal struggle to get back to that equi- 
librium. 



*l*hc going from birth .to den tig thin travel* 

ling, i» whnt i« called Smnsara In Sanskrit* 

the round of birth and death, literally., Ail 
creation, passing through this round, will 
sooner or later become free. The question 
may be raised that if we all wilt came to 
freedom, why should we struggle to attain it? 
If every one is going to be free, we will sit 
down and wait. That is true. Every being 
will become free sooner or later; no one can 
be lost. Nothing can come to destruction; 
everything must come up. If that is so, what 
is the use of our struggling? In the first 
place, the struggle is the only means that will 
bring 11s to the centre and in the second place, 
we do not know why we struggle. We have 
to. "Of thousands of men, some are awake- 
ned to the idea that they will become free.” 
The vast mass of mankind are content with 
material things, but there are some who 
awake, and want to get back, who have had 
enough of this playing down here. These 
struggle consciously, while the rest do it un- 
consciously. 

The alpha and omega of Vedanta philosophy 
is to “give up the world,” giving up the unreal 
and taking the’ real. Those who are enam- 
oured, of the world may ask, “Why should we 
attempt to get out of it to go back to the 
centre? Suppose we have all come from 
God, but we find this world is pleasurable and 
nice ; then why should we not rather try 
to get more and more of the world? Why 
should we try to get out of it?” They say, 
look at the wonderful improvements going on 
in the world every day ; how much luxury is 
being manufactured for it. This is very enjoy- 
able ; why shall we go away, and strive for- 
something which is not this? The answer is 
that the world is certain to die, to be broken 
into pieces and that many times we have had 
tlie same enjoyments. All the forms which 
we are seeing now have been manifested again 
and again, and the world in which we live has 
been here many times before. I have been 
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talked to you many times before^ 

if know that It must ba so. alul the 

Wrds that you have been listening to 

;v, you have heard many times before, 
many times more it will be the same. 
|Sotfl» were never different, tlie bodies have 
?beett constantly dissolving and recurring. 

. • 4 * 1 . 

iecj§n(J!y» these things period ically occur. 

here are three or four dice, and when 



$‘‘them one comes up five, another 





>r three, and another two. If you 
®ecp^n throwing there must come times 
jJtoSC’very same numbers will recur. Go 
^wmf, and no matter how long may be 
•ml, those numbers must come again. 
\6t be. asserted in how many throws they 
wlfl ebmtf again ; this is the law of chance. 
Sd with soujs and theia associations. How- 
ever distant may be the periods, the same 
combinations and dissolutions will happen 

again. The same birth, eating and 

2;|fld then death come round again 
^ome never find anything higher 
[Syments of the world, but those 

unsoar higher, find that these.enjoy- 
•ver filial, are only by the way. 

Jet us say, beginning from 
Hand ending in man, is like 
Cars of the Chicago Ferris Wheel, 
Wruch fe in motion all the time, but the oc- 
ciroants change. A man goes into a car, 
moves with the Wheel, and comes out. The 
wh*ai.goes on and on. A soul enters one 
form. Etties it for a time, then leaves it and 
Jffto another and quits it again for a 
Thus the round goes on, till it comes 
:he wheel and becomes free. 

,most astonishing powers of reading 

'Sand the future of a man’s life have 

£ 

gin in every country ~nd every age. 
nation Is that so long as the'Atman 
phe realm of causation, though its 





Inherent freedom Is not entirely lost rmd can 
assert itself, even to the extent of taking the- 
soul out of tiie causal chain, as it does jj-j the 
cases of men who become free, its actions are 
greatly influenced by the causal hnv and thus 
make it possible for men, possessed with the 

insight to trace the sequence of effects, to tell 
the past and the future. 

So long as there is a desire, a want, it is a 
sure sign that there Is imperfection, it is not 
freedom. A perfect, free being cannot have 
any desire. God cannot want anything. If 
He desires, He cannot be God, lie will be 
imperfect, So a!! t! «o t ?! 1 It o .if f t od d o b i r . 1 1 

this and that, and becoming angry and pleased 
by turns, is good babies' tall: but means 
nothing. Therefore it has .been taught by all 
teachers, “ Desire nothing, give up all desires 
and be perfectly satisfied.” . 

A child comes into the World crawling and 
without teeth, and the old man gets out with- 
out teeth and crawling. The extremes are 
alike, but the one has no experience of the life 
before him, while the other has gone through 
it all. When the vibrations of ether are very 
low, we do not see light, it is darkness ; when 
very high, the result is also darkness, The 
extremes generally appear to be the same, 
though one is different from the other as the 
poles. 1 lie wall has no desires, so has the 
perfect man none. But the wall is not sentient 
enough to desire, while the perfect mini hits 
nothing to desire for. There are idiots who 
have no desires in this world, because. their 
brain is imperfect. At the same time, the 
highest state is when we have no desires, but 
the two are opposite poles of the same exist- 
ence. One is near the animal, and the other- 
to God. 



tfriwjUl,’ IftmeMlfc not the body, but the type or tire 
eolation of a species, combining its essential 






Plurality of things is the creation ofimaginatiop, 
without their existence in reality. — 1 1 — is— like the 
multifarious forms of the waves in the sea, which 
are in reality water only. The man therefore, that 
reties on his firm faith in the unity, is said to be 
truly liberated and perfect in his knowledge. 

— Yoga Vashisktka . 
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SELECTION FROM SANSKRIT: 

HOW MANY ARE THE GODS? 



[ WV £,. i v i » fnr 1 1 1 i > ninutir ; v.Tvtioti fiv.m Sanskrit a dUcmirsc of grout importance from tins ‘Rrihurt.irr.oyr^ft 
l! p:i ni-ii;ni (_ H 1. i* )• Ii lays \ ;m* the Wi-ginniuvs of the process of evolutiou of Hindu religious speculation bv wM'-h tho 
p.nvciv- of the One I ii'fcliiialdo t.io.i were evolved into so jiuniy dcities. Once started, the ball of speculation rolk 3 mi, 
nddin-.S :t>i it went, ni-uo niui m-.iiv doilies to tin* jiatiMieon, sot-luit, at. the present time popular estimation lias It thas 
in.' thirl v-ll|i'ci: noivs «.f them 1 The high value of tho Uptmishrul passage, as a key to the true unjlcretahdlng ot 
mu' i >< >[ >n h t r hciintiiC'isni, lies in tho simplicity and downrightnO^S of the narration. — Ed. ] 
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Then Vidagdha Shakalya asked him, ‘How;, 
many gods are there, O Yajnavalkya ?* 
replied with this very Nivid (A Mantra engif 
mcrating the number of deities), ‘As many as;*j 
are mentioned iivthe. Nivid of the hymn. 6% 
praise addressed to the Viavedevas, viz,,. * K ftfe 
and three hundred, three and three thoiisaiicjj^ 
(3,306 altogether)/ ‘Ye^ , he saidancr Asked agfliitfrg 
: How many gods "are there really C Yajnnvato 
kya ?‘ ‘Thirty -three/ he said Yes’ hosaid e " 4 
asked again, ‘How many. gods:arcL there tea 
O Yaj naval icy a ?’ ‘Six^, he said. *Y CS’, he . saidj 
and asked again, ‘How many gods arc theft!' 
really, O Yaj naval ky a? Two hesaid ‘Ye$’ 
he said and asked again, How many gods 
are there really, O Yajnavalkya? One mid 
a half he said. ‘Ycs’ 7 lie said and -asked -again* 
‘How many gods are there reajly, O Yaj ;i aval- 
kya?’ ‘One,’ he said. ‘Yes he said and 
asked, ‘Who are these three and thr.ee hun- 
'•dred, three and three thousand ?‘ 




Yajnavalkya replied, These are only the 
various powers of them, in reality there are 
only thirty-three gods ’ He asked Who are 
those thirty-three?' Yajnavalkya replied, The 
eight Vasus, the eleven R.udras, the twelve 
Adity-as. They make thirty-one and Indra 
and Prajapati make the thirty-thfea 

He asked, 'Who are the Vasus?’ Yajnavah 
kya replied, 'Fire, Earth, Air, Sky Sun, 
Heaven, Moon, Stars, these are the Yasus, for 
in them all this (universe) rests ; and therefore 
they *are called Vasus.’ 



He aslcecl, ‘Who are -the I^udras?’ Yatna* 
valkva replied, ‘These ten vital airs ana Air 
man, as the eleventh. JVlien theV depart 
from this mortal body, tliey make this survi*®* 
ing relations) cry, and because: they 5 make* 
(them) cry they are called Rndiaa’ 
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Me asked. ‘Who aro the Adilyas?’ Vajna* 

' ,, 'll.»\»n 1 'T’Km * h>r«l tM« »>xiiif J»o oi* l|w* 
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year ; these are the Aclityas, these move along, 
taking up ever) tiling, because they move along, 
taking up everything, therefore they are call- 
ed Aclityas*. 

lie asked, ‘And who is India and who is 
Prajapati ?* Yajnavalkya refilled, Tnrira is the 
roar of thmider, Prajapati is the sacrifice.’ He 
asked, ‘And what is the roar of thunder?* 
Yajnavalkya replied, ‘A shaft oflightning.’ He 
asked, ‘And what is the sacrifice?’ Yajua- 
vallcya replied, ‘The animals.* _..•' 

He asked, ‘ Who arc the six?’ Yajnavalkya 
replied, ‘Fire, Earth, Air, Sky, Sun, Heaven, 
these are the six, for they arc all these (the 
thirty-three gods)’. 

He asked, 'Who are the three gods?’ 
Yajnavalkya replied, ‘These three worlds, 
for in them’ all- these gods exist.’ He asked, 
‘ Who are the two gods ?’ Yajnavalkya replied, 
‘Food and Breath, (otherwise known as matter 
and force, or Akasha and Prana). He asked, 
‘Who is the one god and a half?* Yajnavalkya 
replied/ He that blows.* 

Here they say, ‘How is it that lie who blows 
like one only, should be called one and a half?' 
And the anslvciWs, ' Because when the wind 
was blowing, every thing grew.’ He asked, 
‘Who is the one. god ?’ Yajnavalkya replied, 
Breath ; and he is Brahman and they call him 
indefinable/ 



THE JAIN* CONFERENCE AT BA ROD A 

[ Extracts from the Speech of Prince Fates inha Kao Gac found. ] 



JT is a, source of genuine pleasure to me to 
* learn that you, the followers of one of the 
anttent. religions of the world, are advancing 
tn%&way peculiar to modern times, in making 
gg&d&hesTttto the antiquity and truth of your 

mi * * f 

ygyE et^us 1 hope that such Conferences and 

wmmiow as these .would induce young Jain 

3£BOte(&>to dr deeper into the mines oflearn- 

iifghftnd bring out valuable ore now buried 

&8d bidden; But scholarship and specializa- 

tfcttTOffle after a general liberal education, 

aiBEd Qoi before it The problem before you is 
(HuKSatne did problem of the future destiny of 



India, namely education ; and I hope that now 
when every one is looking into the condition 
of his own house, the Jains will not fail io 
look minutely into the state of theirs, and set 

right those things which require setting right, 

* 

Other people may plead poverty in-, tie fence of 

their ignorance, but the enterprising Jains at 

least, who have acquired a good deal of 

wealth by trade cannot be excused on this 

plea... I wish to say that all religious are at 

best seeking after Truth, the highest and the' 

best religion of mankind ; therefore while 

having due reverence for your faith, which is 
really a necessary condition of all true aucl 




THE SOCIAL CONFLUENCE 
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fieri? study. you ^lioirlr] n n t .^hlrk free enquiry, 
find the genuine search after truth,. Ar.cl if in 

lu- 
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sions other than those handed down to you by 
your ‘predecessors, I trust that you will have 
the honesty and the courage not to turn away 
from the truth in order to keep up an old 
empty formula. 



Among the doctrines of your faith, I find the 
belief that everything in Nature is alive and 
has a soul or Jiva, is very fascinating. In 
another form the same idea presents itself in 
the Pantheism of the Brahmnnic' faith, in the 
poetry of worshippers of Nature, like Words- 
worth and Shelley, and injdie Sufism of the 
Musalmans...Thc belief that we are not en- 
titled to abuse anything in Nature, no matter 



wsggvgt email or inaigmfiaaHf, should b« 
preached ‘with groat p<jrflistertcc...Jt is not 

only practically necessary, but qmte cssetttitffc - ' 

that wc should derive due benefit from the 
good things of this world, for true economy 
never forbids, use, but abuse, In conclusion 
I should like to say that though religion., is 
necessary, bigotry is . not. All religions, are 
treading the path, which their votaries believe 
to lead to Truth. Let us, therefore, not forget 
in the heat of the journey the true sympathy 
of fellow travellers,, and the hospitality of the 
road-side. The search for Truth is not a 
scramble for some exhaustible source of 
wealth ;Truth is vast, and inexhaustible; there 
is enough of it for all races and religions. 



THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE 



Social Conference, which was a fait 
accompli on the 30th December/seemed 
to have cast its shadow on the editorial no fA s 
of tiie Indian Progress of the 15th December, 
which related how, a short while ago, the 
offer of a Panchama to present a cow to the 
Parthasaradhi temple was refused by the 
temple authorities, and a Brahman a, Mr. M. C, 
Narasimhachariar who pleaded forth o. Panch- 
ama was ostracised ; how again, a few days 
later, a party of Panchamas singing hymns and 

prayers were disallowed approach even to the 
outer precincts of the temple, while an endow- 
ment to the temple for the celebration of a 
festival was received all right from the Duke 
of Buckingham when he was Governor of 
Madras! Next came the admirable speech of 
the Hou’ble C. Shatikarau Nair at the Madras 
Social Reform Association, the keynote of 
which was “Move on national lines, not on 

caste lines” — an apothegm containing the 

* ■% 

solution of half of the Social Reform problem. 

A go! den thread of mature understanding 
pervaded the masterly address of His High- 



ness the Maharaja Gaels wad of Baroda, wFfcE 
the greater part of which, be It abatement OT.anf 
analysis of a. position, or a remedy proposed . 
it is impossible to disagree. His Highness begatft 

by noticing the efforts and progressTffiadcby tire 
movement and tackled the phrase “Reform on 
National Lines*. After, considering Its several 
interpretations, lie observed, “Blit the,gye&fc 
inith behind the phrase is that ftisihe geneVaX- 
advance of the nation which is the aim of re 
form, and that only that is national reform 
which subserves these national interests/* 

Resolving the - various .measures of tlttS 
Social Reform propaganda under the ttJPiS 
factors, Caste and Status of Women* he gaKtf 
a brief and clear account of the histofy aaa 
results of both, and proceeded to say “In feSHP 
these two great problems, then, whatHs 
we seek? It is nothing new or j&VOLuUQ! 

Our real aims are the true 

our forefathers, ideals eternally beaTOtuftfeiaw 
nally worthy the search of men, 
form in which those ideals are p£fc&jtit£5 
is not always the same, and 
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which we seek and not the farm. 

Wltftt for instance Is the ideal underlying 
castes? Might we not say that it is the rc- 

COgnitJbit on the one hand of the individuality 
oF every man, that - which distinguishes him 
from every other, which gives him his otvn 
work* his own value in the world, and on the 
Other the combination of these countless iu- 
dividtfafities into that united and organised life 
which we call a society, his organised relations 
to-ithe rest of society ? 



You remember the Shlolca, 





I 



Wdl, that is a beautiful metaphor pointing out 
the differentiated activity which must exist 
in every society But I wish to draw your 
attention to one point ; no caste is nobler or 
more necessary than any other, any more 
than one limb or another in the body. 

JjT the old broad lines of differentiated activ- 
ity typified by the old caste system do really 
represent a fact in Nature, leave it to Nature 
to work out that fact, do not hamper . her by 
ckitgt^geto an artificial growth such as that of 

OHWniodern system If we can but sec 

th*t which India needs, what she once possess- 
ed and expressed so beautifully, if we will but 
seek for her a new expression for her national 
life, then we may be content with the future 

V 

and leave the question of the precise form 
which it will take to the great forces which 
regulate the destinies of humanity and the 
outward sweep of evolution.” 

“The cause of our failure” is admirably 
Slated by His Highness, “It is no natural 
deHcieocy that is toblame but bad organisation, 
SMtiqxiated methods and our own Karma. 
Weignorethe sanctity of natural sympathy 
and co-operattoti and forget that the Interest 
of-the whole Society is the higher interest 
of the individual; we base our actions and 
institutions on favour and privilege instead 
of equity and justice. Let us revise our ideas 
aad change our methods to suit better knowl- 



uJ'io , and new rircumHaficcs, Flint 1.1 die 

u 

whole meaning of reform, mitt if we realise and 
carry It out in practice, we need not be afraid 
of natural forces which can always be met 
and utilised by "Science and human endeavour,” 



His observation on the Sadbtis is no doubt 
justifiable, but it seems to us there is another 
side to the question. We have no room to 
discuss it in this number, and reserve its 
consideration for a future occasion. 

We reproduce the concluding lines of the 
Maharaja’s speech which tve are glad to see 
strikes a note not unfamiliar in these pages. 

“ Meanwhile let us do our best to encourage 
spirit of brotherhood and union. We boast of 
our philospliy Which tenches us to see 

Why then do we forget the practical appli- 
cation of the great truth in the sphere of 
conduct ? 



Is it in pursuance of this golden rule of our 
religion that we- despise and shrink from those 
who belong to different or wliut tve choose u> 
call lower castes? Or that ive fill our social 
aud public life with mutual distrust, jealousy 
and disunion ? If we really believed in the 
One Spirit in all, we would not maltreat Ills 
manifestations ; we would realise that we 
despised and hated Him in despising and 

. i 

hating our fellows. Once more, I say to you, 
let us return to our own ideals, understanding 
them better and tryiugto carry them out both 

as individuals and as a nation? He who 

loves the country well enough to give his life 
for it, he is the true Indian, not he who merely 
boasts his own superiority because of some 
fane ied-ad vantage. which he derives from caste 
privileges and traditions. There is only one 
spirit of truth ; there is only one truth behind all 
ideals, and all who arc working in that spirit to- 
wards these ideals are doing the noblest of 
which the) are capable,, no matter what the 
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caste or nee or ere-.**! i nay bo. That i» the 

spirit which mu<t animate us if we arc going 

to work for India and hope to have any 

successful reform in the future.” 

Tlie IVesiden t’.s(TJic I lon'ble M r. Gokuldas K. 

Parekli) speech was a masterpiece of lucidity, 
■ * 

♦ 



thoroughness and sweet reasonableness. 
We regret we can quote so little from it. “The 
aim", according to him, “of the social reform 
movement is more the formation of character 
than even the removal of the particular evils 
mentioned above. " 

The statement, "We should respect the 
Shastras, we siwuM think twice before we do 
anvthing that is oppo.v.:d to them, but all our 
respect for them would not justify us in doing 
what uur conscience j . ropcrly regulated, would 
not permit us to do,” is certainly health)'. 



Tlii advice to Social llefoimara i»ottomov« 
! jo fast contains a great element of truth. 
“You have in this matter”, he concluded, “tile 
example of the Brahtnos of Bengal, They have 
severed themselves from the rest of the Society 
and therefore their example has ceased to in- 
spire the other body. Therefore, it is necessary 
when yon move fast that you see that you do 
not move too fast to be out of the reach of the 
main body.” 

There was also held a largely attended 
meeting of ladies exclusively, “to supplement 
the efforts of the Indian "National Socja] 
Conference”, the proceedings of which fur- 
nish interesting reading. The Social Con- 
ference at Bombay, guided by wise hand?* 
with its keynotes of thoroughness and modera- 
tion has been’an unqualified success. 



REVIEWS 



CCliY \ GITA ( > 1 v TliM SONG OF THE 

^ S LAX : Tim riii’.uwiphy ni Mental and 

Physical Action. Trnnduted into English by 
Lena M. Chamiei'. Madras, 1 po.}, / i X5, 

Pp. I 2 1 

Survn Gita a ppr'.Mn of t lit: Karma Kan- 
• * 

da, <>ne of the dime b> »‘;s ,jf • Tati va-urnyana,' 

( a : i ancient Ilihawi in S.risuri: •. The work 

\ ' 

is iii the form of a din > ,ue between Brahma 
( the creator and mn-l r ■ A tin- laws. of Nature) 
and lJaks'ainamm ti tin.: divine teacher of 
teachers--: Knowledge ■ a Siiperconsci-uisness,’) 
who by way of reply to some fundamental 
metanhvsical qn-.wtions <>f Braiima relates to 

I ✓ I 

him the* teachings which the Spirit in the Sun 
imparted to his charioteer. Arana. 

k 

'File* theme of the hr -l chapter is the law of 

A 

cause ami effect. Til - h.lhoving quotations 



will show the lie 



wni'.n 



the Smv.'i Gita 



throws on this abstruse- subject : 



* 1 ‘ill >1 isliot 1 )>v [ iu: UriniLn) 

♦ 



1*5)1/: w’uinK CoMiunnw Mvla- 

« # • 



"Causes and effects were generated and 
acc'imiilatcc! by all living creatures as a result 
of their conforming to or violating the natural 
law. This series of causes, followed by their 
effects is without beginning and without end* 

If the effect is the outcome of mere craving? 
of desire* and passion, it become?* in itself a; 
cause and it becomes the attractive force which 
whirls the individual round and round in the 
wheel of passing lives. 

When the effects of past acts done in con- 
formity with natural law -or in violation of it 
are exhausted by being worked out, the sa- 
preme spirit unconsciously becomes known .£0 
the man. 

By theoretical knowledge, combined witltffic 
ordinary virtues, Self-realisation is gradualljtS 
reached in the course of many lives'; byt-^y 
practical knowledge based on man’s excell- 
ence combined with' duties that are mcumfcfcftli 
on him, Self-realisation or freedom- can 
once be reached in the course of & single UfepS 




PKAnunnuA rijarata 
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chapter tliscnsscs tl?<: stng<^ r jf 

of the . human mind. There 1 °. 

E ^stris, help fill iii this chapter. We pick 
J^v^'pes : / 

^"klhd of iife which brings as a conse- 
iSS^uglief 'development of conscious- 
. t perce p t { o n of the universal 

piire. "It is without end,* 
and not bound down by 

aiS'nels'of cause and effect. 

f i' • • ; fy - ■ • • • . . , , , 

re thought or action is gradually 

^ycrcbincrby the purc one, of its own power 
iSifliout: aiiy^ extraneous aid. 
wlfp'mah should yever trust himself 
Wtil forces which give rise to the 
^tiojjs aild.the emotions, even though they 

^5rfo***^* • • 'y :p a 

- n* • I v ■ . 

tOyBtde^eiaped condition in the past must 
atmcd/'Ot the man who sees any,. antagor 

knowledge and action.” • 



*s 



iJ 
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ijrd.chapten. the. Sun -.tells Aruna 
n^nnet.>one in,.man f : the. subjective 
5iyftj(^ e -‘^ reat P eace i the onlooker of 
StiffiiSJuifiiler .of bile’s desires. ( The 

| y* |*»A L i) * ^ .• #• l| 

and^tnejulfiller are one and the same, 

■■ 

i^^tljapter contains striking pas 7 

lUtVfche Absolute and Isvara : 

■ 

J i »Ab90lut;e is one without cause and 

traditions show. Those 
sy Sira ; as being outside of the 

fecelrof. cause. and effect, do so by way 

ntsm*&p :**&'*■ ■■ ■ ••• : J 

Ipect and, reverence. 

w. • ■' 



:||8f4j^i|6ssiSie to deny the well-known 
i^flp^^ween the Absolute, unlimited by 
' ^and^effcct, and the creator, who is still 

nee. 

.tue-tim e; of the d issol u tion of the uni- 
hough action less, like one who sleeps, 
/’ p;); has the germ of life latent with in 

beginning of another creation, 

« 

* 

not coming under the in- 





tolof,iMaya or phenomenal life, it is 
' ^^Tirifiiiite source of all. 



The lughn.it ••f'di: of consriinisiup'^ r, .Thinn- 
ed cf this Absolute; tin*. KUtu tvlun-o thu 

pcrcciver, the perceived and ptrretpiion no 
longer exist, and where the rhythm of har- 
mony alone remains.” 

To the question, “The actual visible universe 
must have been brought into existence by 

♦ ^ f 

some agency, and it is reasonable to assume 
this active agency of the unconditioned, for 
yon allow to him the latent capacity to act. 
And if you allow this, you must also say 



that the kuowers of the Absolute are also doers-. 
They arc tinder the limiting conditions of 
name and form. It is not possible to estab- 
lish tlie- fact that the man becoming one with 
the Absolute, is not limited by law.” — we 
have the following reply ; 

“The condition of infinity, unlimited by any 
period of time, past, present or future, is 
neither itself the doer nor the motive power 
which causes another to do. 

You cannot discuss that which is neither 
seer, nor seen, nor sight, measure, measurer, 
nor the measured, knower, knowledge, nor the 
known,” 



The fifth and last chapter treats oftheVhurnc- 
leristics of the great actor in the drama of life, 
of the man who has developed the finest form 
of mental power' 

“No longer deceived by egotism, he does 
not think of “1” as of one thing, ami of “thou” 
as of another, lie does not think of the seer, 
the seen, and the thing to be seen, as separate 
conceptions. In a word, duality no 'longer 
exists for him. 

Sncli a man experiences no mental change 
when worshipped by all or when reviled or 
criticised by all. lie being neither subject to 
depression nor elation. 

Even though he may be able to overlook 
the fact that he has a physical body; others 
cannot doubt his b^dy ; for they see it act. 
and therefore you must call the man an actor 
in the drama of life. 

lie sees truth only, non-dttalilv' only, one 





unlimited quantity * ' l ; ! \ ' ; thy ! 1 1! f 210 f* il 1 HCCt.Tr 
of tin; immortal pAShUmle-W Stale I HO volition 
can arise In liis infncl, for a volition is based 
upon an impression, and there are no longer 
any -impressions to arise." 

The following two verses are noteworthy : 

« • 

‘Tor lilce. the discordant babble of frogs on a 
rainy night, is the repetition of the Vedas by 
the twice-born who have no understanding 
and experience of their own higher nature. 

The twice-born sitting in meditation mo- 
tionless in bodv but without control over his 
thoughts, is like the crane standing motionless 

O 1 \ * 

on the river bank to deceive the fish, which 
all the time he is’ observing Tind which fish he 
intends to catch." 

The introduction by the translator briefly 
noticing ‘he scope of the- work’ is interesting. 
The translation is eminently readable. All 
connected with tiie work are to be congratula- 
ted for bringing into li.-ht one more hidden 

' / C> • * 

treasure from the mine of Sanskrit literature. 
The letter pi ess. illustrations and the get-up 
of the bo eg are excellent, 

Till-: P:\XCIM I). \SI OK Sir HI MAT VlDYA- 
f kanva Swami. Translated with annota- 
tions by Xandaial Dhole, I.. M. R. Second 
Kdltimi. Calcutta, iHpp, 8J x 5^, Pp. 333. * 
The Ikmehadasi is one of the most important 
i'.uo- V edautic works. A good JvngHsli render- 
ing of it, as the one be fur..: us deserves therefore 

I ■ ' 

to be widely known. The translator's preface, 
though interesting, is to«* short to be a fitting 
introduction to a work of such merit. The 
subjects such as the age, identity, life, etc., of 
Vidyaranyu Muni, but barely touched in it, 
should have been more fully treated. The 
footnotes arc many and excellent. An attempt 
has been made to supply tine references of 
quotations in the body of the book, but it is 

hardly thorough. One meets also with a lack 

* 

of carefulness in the editing : for example. 



the book Id without a list of CCntCflt*, Uuwi 
while the names of Jpi last thlrtCSil »-* Kf t * o i t f 
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w To )fj. h:ui of I'abu / 1 cr:i I:t j >. !Ii Tz;icl Society, 

f Iiiijji Kpjiuilhbh^ fftrcvt, Ii:i K'buiir i\ O., Calcutta. 
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duly appear in their places, those, of 
two are omitted. Wc point out these defects 
among other minor ones, because wc feet 
these should not be allowed to mar the excf;b 
lence of an otherwise high class'Ayork. Vi ££ 
shall be very glad to see the publisher helped 

in bringing out another edition of this beauty 

• ***•#! 

fully translated standard Vedanta treatise with 

► • • 

the improvements we have venturedto suggest' 



M ALABAR AND ITS FOLK : -A.S, 

description of tfie Csodiat /cusfor 

Institutions of -Malabar. Gopai# 

Panikkar, B. A. Madras,yJ X 5,Pp v 275 dj 

This nicely got up treatise Is an" attempt^ 

‘to present in a brief compass some of tbei 

salient phases: of social and 6b $ V 1 1 fdkd >8 

Malabar/ In view of the raptdv cUaugefi? 

* u _ 4 ^ A. 4 ^ ^ : - J ailSSiV TlX ~ ! KLi'J T. 
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that we are given to 
customs and Institutions arc 
by contact Avitft Western civiSjStibn,^ 
Panikkar has done a .service tortile sciences 
of sociology by makinga ; a* 

a,r * '+*w- a *.**-&* . 

cord of them. Social customs^ 
of Malabar are so 
are told that thd 
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‘will be found to apply to some ' part. -more 

' K .. \ Pi* y&l* * ” 

particularly to the south: if hot* the l1 ivhol 

Malabar.’ ‘The major portIb^jo/^t|ctl3t55^ 
deals with the life and 
by far the most conspid'u62s5a®6fig2; 
people, a detailed arcount of- 
organizations, law of iti herilance;^^ 

• /I * ^ . V & V 

m: 
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customs, 
worship and religion, etc 



is giw-rt. TBs: 



references to the Scotch and Iri$h 'p^Ble "Jra? 



interesting. 



The following lines-: 
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cliapter on ‘Some Depressed Classes bi 
are painfully suggestive; “The 
caste restrictions are-hopdes^mff^^g^SS 
the way of their personally 
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• Second edition. Pablished by 
i: Co., TCqr.lanrtde, Madras. Price .Be, 
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lyretcji cd ness to the moneyed Hindus, 
j^^ro^'^hbiTi; alone they can expect to derive. 
SX8% ] seiisi'&teTi'isl ief. Acceptance of Christian- 

Cpij ferrf ng other boons upon these- 
^^&ci,kkpQiCo W 5 idfcrably enhances their free- 
,J^doirt,b frino vem e n t from place to place which. 
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Cfjyafe j^ .Sestet with great obstacles. They. 

*|oh g circuit tp avoid the high 
?C they happen to meet eacjjb 
opposite ends of a fenced pA Sk. 
j^lpjiQaJana 51 itu tar are the inconveniences 
fdfffidtiltics incidental to their depraved 

-bare .removal of these dis* 
'dntagcs‘lrhust ) in. itself, be a source* oh 
M^relief^ 16 these - miserable specimens of- 

* £|A # 1 1 A 
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^TWs^s^reWsed edition, in which has been/ 
added chapters on M TheVillage Astrologers of 
ESIabar, Western influence in Malabar, the 
Syrian Christians in Malabar, and the Nam- 
butlris, the Malabar Brahmans, ft has a 
shdrkbut appreciative introduction by the Rev. 

j&W K el let, . M. ; A. of the Madras Cliris- 
, College. The gjbssary of vernacular^ 
lfim©fR?rms is useful, 






^wxifeg^ u . A Notowortuy Tumi l Publication ” 
WftMyta it} issue of 2nd ^cptcmb»*r putdMu-d 
oi the- Tamil book ‘Sri-lUnmUrialirm 
^AnuBKhiunsa Vifayam.' The following lines are • cullejt 

WWJWfttife. 

MEhesha KUijiara Sliarma, a student of Swa*- 
to! Rtoakrishoarlanda, as he calls himself, has 
marfer-accesSibte to the Tamil people an ac- 
CflUftEOC: the life and sayings of the great mod- 
ewSBEge of Bengal* Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 

titfl&U&'Deva*. It would have been a pit)' if none 
countrymen had made any effort to popu- 
l&tizc his name in any part of this country. 

T^«ibookrtCon tains two excellent introduc- 
glM»English by Swami Ramakrishna- 
tE’t’h^jother in Tamil by the popular 
eJIst, Fan d it S. M., Natesa Sastri 
1 characteristically charming' story- 
teHlljg&Avay, introduces the sayings of the 
great' teacher to the readers. The t ran si a- 



r, vy. 







tion h smooth, degani and charming, UIuw-. 

ing the diction of the Sri Vaislmava prose 
writers. 

The method adopted in transliterating 
Sanskrit into Tami*. in this book seems to be 
an. original one, combining as it does both the 
Tamil and Gknntha alphabets minus the 
cumbersome nether letters of the latter alpha- 
. in representing conjunct consonants 
which disfigure many a Sanskrit publication 
in Grantha characters in Southern India. 
Those that complain of the inadequacy of the 
present Tamil alphabet to represent- correctly 
words. of Sanskrit, English and Arabic origin 
will find the system adopted in this book 
meeting a real desideratum. The book is 
priced cheap enough to place it within the 
reach of even the poorest, and we hope that 
those that take an interest in religion will full v 
appreciate the author’s labours. We should 
see it widely read in every Tamil speaking 
Hindu home. 



VEDANTA SOCIETY, NEW YOiiK. 

A correspondent writes : — 

The regular winter season of the Vedanta 
Society began on Tuesday, the first of 
November, with the reopening of the course 
of lectures 011 the Blmgavad Gita which the 
Swami Abhedanamln has been delivering 
during the past two years. Trior to this an 
informal reception for the members had been 
held on October 28th, and on the following 
Sunday a special Service for the consecration 
of the new Meditation Room. 

Strictly speaking, however, for the first time 
since the Society’s establishment, there was 
no break in the work throughout the summer 

o 

as Swami Nirmalananda remained constant 
in charge and carried on the Yoga classes with- 
out interruption. This was a source of great 

« 

help and satisfaction to the students who were 
unable* to leave the city and. still more to 
those who, residing elsewhere, were in New 
York only for short periods. It also marked 
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tin* fulfilment of t lie lui pc, wine It Swamt 

Ahheclammda has held from the* outset, of 
making the work of the Society continuous 
without regard to times and seasons. The 
result has been a visible quickening of the 
community spirit among all the members, 
manifest in an increase of activity and enthu- 
siasm on the part of every one.- Indeed, the 
whole force of the Vedanta movement may be 
said to have assumed a new aspect since the 

Society took possession of its present com mo- 

_ . 

diou.s Headquarters in the spring. Not only 
does each one of the Vedanta household, 
feeling the added responsibility of the iarger 
home, appear more eager *to bear his or her 
share of the burden, but the outside public 
also, seeing the unexpected prominence into 
which the organization; has sprung, is awaken- 
i-ng to a sense of its importance and is begin- 
ning to deal with it as a serious factor in the 
national life. Whether the attention it bestows 
is of a friendly or hostile nature, it' must all 
alike arouse interest and contribute toward 
spreading the teachings of Vedanta. The 
Society likewise is now in a better position to 
take advantage of each such fresh accession 
of interest; for with a seating capacity of near- 
ly 300 in its own public rooms, it is at present 
able to hold all its lectures at - home and thus 
show more clearly to those who attend them 
the real character and purpose of the work 
than was possible in a public hall. In the hall 

there could be nothing but the lecture; in the 

* • 

Society House, on the contrary, there is also 
a preliminary service consisting of meditation 
and reading from the Vedas. Then, too, the 
fact that there is a special room set apart 
purely for devotional uses and open, not only 
for the usual afternoon meditation, but at all 
hours of. the day to any who may wish to 
escape from the busy hurrying life outside and 
rest for a while in its quietness, proves more 
conclusively than anything else could, that 
Vedanta is a religion and not merely a philos- 
ophy. 



The Swnml Abhcdwnanda after a. holiday 
spent in the High Alps of the Austrian and 
Bavarian Tyrol has returned richly equipped 
for the winter’s work. Each autumn becomes 
back with a iarger store of power and inspire 
tion and it can truly be said that eyery one who 
has the privilege of attending hiS lectures 
enjoys his share of. the new force which the 
Swami gains during this time of rest ana 
retirement. His opening Sunday lecture on 
“The Necessity of Religion” was one of the 
fijiest that he has ever delivered and several 
in the audience declared that, they could never 
be the same after hearing it Others were 
equally impressed by his lecture la St Sunday 
on “The Universal Religion” The subjects 
to follow during the next two months are: 

Science and Religion. 

The Soul and its Destiny. 

Reincarnation. 

Science of Brealhihg. 

Spiritual Life. 

Christ and Christmas, 

New York, November 15th, 1994. 
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^g^P^ERIES and Answers 

omtii arc set Apart for the use of renders. 

qndrlea and an aw eta. Aa the objoct of 
page is to afford an opportunity to our 
help and co-operatiou In removing enUh 
ftBd lor dinrioK tlii Unuilt of each other* 

rSjS^iuHfea, the Editor does not propow to 

feyrttts t!ie renders to send in 
' wBpk The answers must be direct and 
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boakBhnll bo published. Each answer 
ambet of tho query to which it Is a 
[eh and adswers should be addressed to the 
a ldittals Q k A. In a corner of the 
K^OdrTMp^ndsnts mxat send their full names 
. necessarily for pobllcatlon. Tbc^ 

“one sido of tbc paper onlv, and use a 

or answer. 

Queries 

iy of your learned readers please 
On -the following ; — 

? How and when 
Can it be traced to the 
s^fiSi- are. the, principles on which it 
S "*Vhat modifications^ if any, has it 
fferent periods and in different 
^fitaniiman Prasad'. 

y [of your readers kindly let. me 
l f es of the sacred books of the 
whether there are any English 
them and if. so, their price 
r can be had I. Dadu Panthi, 
M and 3. Nanak Panthi. — An 

enquirer. 

Answers 

The lines referred to occur in Shelly’s 
nafa. — -Pritam Singh. 





news mv MISCELLANIES 

(GLEANED from various sources) 




of many of the houses in Mexico 
!%tb 6ft. thick, to withstand earth - 



i‘is the- only country in the work 
liStt^are more men than women. Tin 
prin the dominions of the Khedivi 
fe female' bv 160.000. 



HKUU llofrai Wolf, director of the 

observatory on the lvoeidg*<siithi, near Heidel- 
berg, lias discovered a new planet of die 13th 
magnitude by means of a celestial photograph. 



The scientfic eciuimnent of the Binp.htrkltlb 



University, which is to be provided at an esti- 
mated cost of £ 3,000,000. will include a 
model coal mine, the first of its kind in 

England, 



AT the distribution of prizes at the l’achayi- 
appah’s College, Madras, the Trustees of the 
College announced that an Indian lady of the 
Vaisya community had left property worth 
one lak!) of rupees for religous and educational 
charities in aid of their community. 



Among the natural curiosities of Japan arc 
its singing insects. The most priced of these 
tiny musicians is a black beetle named Susu- 
mushi which means “insect bell. ” The sound 
that it emits resembles that of a little silver bell 
of the sweetest and most delicate lone. 



Earthquakes occasionally profit mankind as. 
in the case of Ouzoun-Ada, a town on the 
Caspian. The port of tho town was visited 
by an earthquake last year, and since then it 
has been found open to steamers which could 
not enter it before, owing to the shallow water. 



The Birthday Anniversary of the Swaini 
Vivekananda will be celebrated at the Belur 
Math on Sunday the 29th January. 

Programme on the occasion 

1. Reading from the Vedas and 

Upanishadas ... 8 a. m. to 9 A. m. 

2. Music 9 „ to 1 r\ m. 

3. Feeding the poor ... I 1 * M, to 6 „ 



SUCCESSFUL experiments have been made 
in various forests in France in cutting trees by 
means of electricity. A platinum wire is heat- 
ed to white heat by an electric current an( [ 
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ti *<.»<! )il<c‘ A WiW. Ii> tills manner the treo Is 

felled much more; easily *«»’d quickly than ill 

tlio old wny, So xnwiUi't is produced and 
the slight carbonization caused by tile hot 

wire acts as a preservative of the wood. 



The Birthday Anniversary of Sri Swatni 
Vivckanauda will be celebrated at Sri Rama- 
krishaa Math, Castle Kern an, Madras, on 
Sunday tiie 29th. January. 

Programme. 

Bhajana ... ... 9 a. m, to it A. M. 

Feeding the poor ... 11 „ to 2 P. M. 

Conversation on“Qur 

Swamji” ... 4 p. M. to 5-30 P. M. 

Distribution of Prasada. 



We are glad to note that the members of 
the Ramakri.shna Society, 12 Serpentine 

Lane, Calcutta, have started an Anath Bhandar 

* 

to take care of Hindu Orphan boys. They 
have also another object in- view, namely, the 
relief of helpless orphan girls, widows aiid old 

men. The importance of an institution like 

this cannot be too much emphasized. We 

hope it will receive the public support which 

it deserves. 



Many stories arc being told in Rome of 
the good nature of the Pope. Not the least 
interesting one has reference to the days when 
the Pontiff was a curate, and cholera was rag- 
ing in the village in which he worked. Fear 
of the dread scourge spread to such an extent' 
that no one could be found to dig graves for 
the victims . It was then that the future 
Pope won for himself the love of thousands. 
Without making any ado he took a spade and 
did the gravedigger’s work himself. 



The only European monarch who can boast 
of having a women’s regiment raised in his 
honour is the German Emperor. Some years 
ago, when the Kaisar was hunting in Prussia, 
800 Lithimian girls, tali and strong, formed 




themselves into a mounted bodyg’.tnrd^ 
offered their services ns h’S escort. *FJi 
offer was accepted, but the nmnb-L Of 
escort was reduced to 200. The unifdrjpj 
the regiment was of nayy-bhiexldth trimmed 
with gold, and the effect w£s 
picturesque. 







The total production of sugar throughout 
the world is about 2,000,000 tons qcj aftffu 
Of this quantity nine-tenths arft affdfdedj 
s u ga r-can e, 25 ,000,000 to ns of wj 
to p rod u ce - th c_a bo Vc 41m# Hq^&cana ** 

’The average of saccharine in 
West Indian sugar-cane Js From *8io tt 

cent, of wh icli only 8 per qenig^?ffvailA^le^g 

commerce. The totaLvalnepf^l^^ugar-icar'" 
if it could be extractet^wSulS^be 'al 
£ 40,000,000, but one-haff?ls« 
cess of manufacture. 








The planters/or GeylotWh 
known for their versa 
bers how when the CO 
they recovered the asli 
tea. Now that there are 
duction may be overdone 
being turned betimes x6 
rubber in Ceylon. There 
upwards of 59,800 trees>p 
and Castillon variety, and 
tions are already very prom 
try which will be much 



Mr. Bohra Chunilal 
from Bhavnagar : S warn] 
Ramakrishna Mission after 
lectures in Kathiawar, G 
of the Bombay Presiden 
nagarStatfon, from Lim 

ber and was received 4 >y vail 

people who assemhled there 
A State carriage 
Temple, where he wastac 
guest of the State. Ir* 
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war Wd lectures, one on ‘Hinduism " in 
Hindustani language on ..Sunday the 27th 

and the other on 1 he Common Siisis of Hindu 

JJelfglbn in English on Wednesday the 30th. 
Rtfh' these lectures nade a deep impression* 
jSpon the minds of his audience, young as well 

.A9&0UL 



Sandow is a mighty man of muscle* but a 

^trongerione than be lias just made his appeac- 
atlte in London. His name is Letti, and at a 
pnyatrvtew he performed remarkable /eats of 
sttehgll), despite the fact that he does notappeaf 
fo be gifted with any exceptional physical capa- 
bilities^ Herr Letti is only 5 ft. high.weighs lost;, 
laftWrty seven yearslold, a miller by trade, and 
was-bormnea rM 11 n rdr. His mosoles are quite 
untrained, yet he lifted a huge arrehorton wfrfefr 
were loth men the circle weighing i.sooiMfc 

He thusJxiat the world s record lift of T.ioolhs 
by HOOlfes Nofctfpntent with this, hertried his 
ifijh against a 16 hi; p. motor-car, to which, 
eaf Was going at tWrty-fivp.-mile^ftH* 

l^wa* attached by means of as trap. 
s jp^ 3 .Xlie progress or the car immedfaicly, 
iftfedfit back across the arena. Until 
^nths ^go Her r Letti had no idea of his 

he was never trained, and lives like 
nary man. 
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book which I should like to 
!$;a tract by all our people it is 

b y Mr * I like the 

, ^^•P? t0l . ll y preaches to the rich, 

t0 t,le Poor, but it-preaches 
impressed upon us— that it is not 
> of; vice that varies with the 
:ia! conditions, but only the 
ofVice that vary. Mr. Wagner 
the truth that the, brutal arro- 
Ich man in .looking down u pon the 
Tpse he is poor, artd the brutal 
jOi - -,°f the P oor man towards the 
.* c **^f !,e is nch : are at bottom the 
wmr manifestations of the same vice, simply 
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<1 liferent .rides of i|io vnnc shield. 'flic kind 
of man who is arrogant iff the one case i* 
precisely the kind of man tv 1 10 Is filled with 

hatred and envv .in the other case. No re- 
public can live when it Incomes .t republic of 
classes. We can maintain this Republic only 
by accepting each man on his worth as a man, 
neither holding for or against him that he 
occupies any particular station in life so long 
as he does his duty fairly to his fellows in the 
natio \\<-~-Pjestdent Roosevelt . 



Professor Atwater, upon a number of 
healthy persons under circumstances as uni- 
form as possible, has measured accurately the 
intake of food, and as accurately the output 
of waste and work ; and has thus endeavoured 
to determine the inodes and rates of conver- 
sion of foods into various forms 6f bodily and 
mental energy. In respect of such expeudi- 
tuie he finds that much of it is upon an excess 
of food taken beyond 'the needs of the individ- 
ual. It appears' that such excess, which, in- 
deed, is notable in almost all healthy persons 
of good appetite, does not escape (or not more 
than 4.pe.i cent, of it) mechanically and cheap- 
ly from the body, but is elaborately absorbed, 
distributed, and excreted ; to thisi circular 
process no little energy is uselessly diverted. 
In this useless effort energy is chief! v wasted 
by the nitrogenous foods, which are relatively 
difficult to get rid of. Excessive starches and 
sugars are burned off m the lungs pretty 
directly and at far less cost. Professor Atwater 
teaches that the ordinary man eats too much, 
and in so doing wastes energy which he 
might have used to profit. He will publish 
tables to show how, on a closer adjustment of 
kinds and quantities of food to the usefui work 
required, not only is this much work still sus- 
tained, but, by release of energy ordinarily 
dissipated in the demolition of* food excess 
the sum of work put out is prodigiously fnJ 

creased, in some cases even by so much as 60 
or 70 per cent. 




